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HENRY AND MATILDA. 
( Continued from page 162.) 
IT has already been mentionedgs that 


colonel De Lorraine’s request, Hen- 


, before his marriage, intimated to 

s fair friend something of a design 
aside by the other family of uni- 
og themselves to Mr. Marsden’s by 
ermeans. This design, though for a 
hile neglected amidst the tumult, was 
y no means laid aside,but rather seem- 
d to gain additional strength from the 
oubles they felt, arising from a dif- | 
crent quarter. The colonel formally 
roposed his son to Mr. Marsden, who 
eturned the same answer he had al- 
ays done on occasions Of the like na- 
ure—That he was as much the friend, | 
she was the fatber, of his daughter ; | 
od that she had a prudence he could | 
ely on, even in a case where her own 
2ppiness was concerned, the most im- | 
ortant one to him: and, therefore, that 
» herself alone he referred him for a 
ositive acceptance or denial. ‘The 
ian to whom he spoke had few feel- 
gs that corresponded with his, and 
cemed, consequently, much surprized 
‘the reply ; but only said, that if such 
as his method, the young gentleman 
imself, might be the most proper ad- 
resser, and the most likely one to suc- 
ed. Mr. Marsden was silent ; for, | 
nowing his daughter as he did, he 
suld be little able to join in opinion 
ith him. In a few days after, Ma- 
ida received a state visit from the | 
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even though they had not been inclined 
to favour another ; an amiable and un- 
fortunate young man, whom though 
she considered lost for ever to her, she 
yet found it impossible to forget. The 





event will be readily imagined : she 
declined his magnificent offers in the 

most positive, though in the politest 
terms ; and, by so doing, so greatly ex- 
cited his astonishment, that for some 
moments he was unable to expostulate: 
till, on her repeating the firmest of her 
¢xpressions, and at last adding others 





if 





still stronger in their nature, he arose, 


-enflamed with a resentment he could 


| ildisguise, and left the room, bowing 
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| profoundly, though little of respect 
could be discerned on his countenance. 
| Matilda rejoiced at the conclusion of a 
| task so disagreeable, and sincerely ho- 
ped that she might never again be tea- 
zed with the solicitations of any of his 
family, whom she must have known 
very slightly to have supposed capable 
|of repeating them. So great was their 
pride, and so warm their resentment, 
|at what they termed her contemptuous 
‘rejection, that no communication ever 
‘after subsisted between the houses at 
'Lorraine and Belleforest. In all com- 
panies they abused her d7¢4 spirit, and 
affected to pity the weakness of her fa- 
ther; by such a method revealing to 
every one that truth they were most 
ambitious to conceal. In the mean 
time, Miss De Lorraine’s health was 
far trom being perfectly re-established , 
though pique and vexation, much more 


ersonage so totally unformed both by | than any tender sentiment, had affected 
ature and art to win her affections, Jit in the recent shock. Yet time h 
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sensibly abated her emotions ; and, at 
the end of six months from her marri- 
age, the idea of Henry Davenport re- 
curred without occasioning her much} 
disturbance ; and she was visibly gain- 
ing strength in as material a degree as 
her constitution seemed likely ever to 
allow of, when intelligence arrived 
from G , that at once effectually 
blasted all her hard-gained composure ; 
and, by the surprize it caused, threw 
her back into her worst stages of health. 
The intelligence was that of her hus- 
band’s death, killed on guard by a se- 
cret shot. Her breast was incapable of 
love; yet, from the weakness of her 
frame, she was as much affected as if 
he had been inexpressibly dear to her. 
What, then, were the feelings of “Ma- 
tilda, who had a heart susceptible of 
the tenderest emotions ; and who now, 
for the first time, discovered the full 
strength of her attachment towards the 
ill-fated victim of his uncle’s avarice! 
What, teo, were the feelings of that 
uncle, who had the pangs of an upbraid- 
ing conscience to sustain, in addition 
to the sorrow he felt for the loss of,a 
most amiable nephew. I suppress them 
both, for:they will readily be concei- 
ved; and return to the De Lorraines, 
who, afflicted as they were at the state 
in which they beheld their daughter, 
had the mortification to find every 
effort they could make to save her 
fruitless, for she lived three weeks 
only after the last news respecting her | 
husband arrived. Mr. Elwin, more 
able to combat with adversity, survived 
it only to deplore the wretched effects | 
of his positive tyranny ; and to mourn, 
while waiting for the return of his se- 
cond nephew from abroad, with bitter | 
anguish, the event that recalled him 
home. That nephew, whose name was 
George, was on his travels; for, from 
a collateral line, he inherited an estate 
by no means inconsiderable; and, at 
the time we are now arrived at, was at 
London, from whence a gentleman re- 
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of his morals, manners, and disposi- 
tion, in terms of the highest praise. 
He reported him to be universally be- 
loved, and a model for every young 
man who travelled for improvement; 

an article generally brought home of 
all others the least by wholesale. In. 
formation of a nature like this, respect- 
ing the now presumptive heir of his 
honours and estate, could not but im. 
part some consolation to the bosom of 
the uncle; and Mr. Elwin, on receiv- 
ing it, reiterated his orders for the im- 
mediate return of his nephew, whom 
he had not seen for above five years, 
he having been sent abroad by his fa. 
ther, at the age of seventeen. 

( To be continued. ) 
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EDWARD DUDLEY. 


( Continued from page 163.) 


shop. When Anna took a rural walk, 


company her ; and, without reflecting | 
what he was about, insinuated himself. 
into her favor to a degree dangerous, 
to her, peace.» ’Till then, Anna had/ 


growing preposession, without any po-/ 
sitive declaration on his side, of attach-| 





_ousness to have declined his polite and) 
pleasing attentions: yet, while she/ 
‘thought herself justified in believing} 
he regarded her with tenderness, she} 
forgot the insuperable barrier fortune} 
had interposed between them, and/| 
yielded her warm, ingenuous heart, to 
|a fatal passion. 

| Miss Lansdowne, however, was not! 
long before she observed the change in 
her lover’s sentiments. 
‘dently attached to Dudley, and his in- 
creasing neglect affected her deeply. 
Caroline, her maid, soon revealed to 
her the fatal truth. ‘‘ Why, dear me, 





turning, Who-had there been on a foot- 
ing of much intimacy with him, spoke | 





Ma’am,” said she, at the morning’s 
toilet, “who would have thought the 


FROM that day, captain Dudley| 


was ,a constant customer at the toy-| 


ever timidly shrunk from the idea of) 
love ; and even now that she felt the §* 


ment; it would have betrayed consci-] 
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Mout seldom bears any fruit. 


up with trumpery ?” ‘ What do you 
mean, girl!” cried Augusta, redden- 
ing. * Mean, Ma’am; why, my stars! 
don’t you know, that captain Dudley is 
always flirting about with that pretty 
moppet at Mrs. Brown’s, who works 
needle work, and draws, and writes 
verses, and such stuff, to impose on 
other folks ?”” ‘¢ You are quite ridicu- 
lous, Caroline! How can her doing 
those things impose upon others?” 
“Why, to be sure, Ma’am, as your 
such a genus, you don’t want nothing 
that way ; but you see some fine ladies 
buys them, and pays a high price too, 
ind then fobs ’em off for their own.” 
Miss Lansdowne smiled. ‘ So, Ca- 
joline, you must make the girl out 
guilty, at all events. Come, give me 
my shawl, and I will see this formida- 
le rival.” Caroline obeyed with ala- 
(rity, and secretly thought she would 


give a shilling to witness the meeting. 
( To be continued. ) 
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OSTENTATION. 

HE that boasts, if he be not ignorant, 
is at least inconsiderate, and knows lit- 
tle of the casualties to which man is 
exposed ; if he had intrinsic worth, he 
would rather wait until the world had 
discovered it, than impatiently pro- 
tlaim it; it is more true satisfaction 
for a man to know himself honest than 
for all the world to approve him so. 
Virtue is built upon herself, and we 
disgrace her work when we attempt to 
seduce the voice of approbation. Pho- | 
ction called bragging Laosthenes the | 














cypress tree, which makes a fair shew, | 


He that 
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captain like the rest of his vile sect, 
would leave what’s proper, and take 
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value goodness, when, shghting her 
inward approbation, we seek the uncer- 
tain warrant of men. 
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ADVERSITY.—AN ALLEGORY. 
AS harsh and forbidding as is the form of ad- 
versity, she was sent into the world rather to 
reform than to vex mankind. She was long my 
companion ; and to soothe the chagrin which 
always attends her, she related to me a part of 
her history, in order that I might the better 
profit by her company. She said, although the 


| perverse dispositions of mankind, had in most 


instances defeated in a great measure the in- 
tention of her visits, which were always to con- 
fer benefits, yet many could look back and date 
the commencement of their happiness from the 
period when her presence recalled them to vir- 
tue. But so great is the ingratitude of man, 
that none, even of those to whom she had been 
most beneficial, ever wished, after her depar- 
ture, to witness herreturn. Early in life, she 
visited a young rake, who had dissipated his 
fortune and ruined his health. She most satis- 
factorily saw him alter his conduct, and thought 
she had restored a worthy member to society ; 
but when he saw, that those with whom he 
had spent all his substance and who had sworn 
to live or die with him, no sooner beheld him 
associated with adversity, than they fled from 
him, reproaching him with his profusion and 
indiscretion. Unfortunately he conceived so 
strong an aversion to her, that to prevent the 
possibility of a return, he hardened his heart 
against every generous feeling,gand from a 
spendthrift became a miser. But here, though 
the individual was no better, the public reaped 
considerable benefit ; he was now only useless, 
before he was pernicious to society. She soon 
after took up her abode with a young lady pos- 
sessed of good sense, and a naturally pleasing 
disposition, but very handsome; and while she 
possessed affluence, she was so much flattered 
and her head so filled with conceit, and self- 
importance, that pride, vanity, and affectation, 
rendered her completely intolerable; and all 
her inherent good qualities were obscured 
Adversity had been her companion scarcely a 
week, when her flatterers thought her face 
had lost all its charms, and its wit all its brilli- 


| ancy! She was no longer a fashionable toast, 


neither were her visits to ber most imtimate 
friends returned, nor solicited to be prolonged 


does good for applause only, fails of or repeated. She now saw that beauty could 


he right end, since to be truly virtu- | 


ous, is to be so for virtue’s sake. To 
act well is as much applause as a good 
man labors for. When a soldier boast- 


not entertain its possessor, nor relieve one te- 
| dious hour of languor or solicitude, wit was 
useless; for, forsaken and alone, there was no 
|| opportunity for its display. Her pride was 
|| humbled; and vanity, that most hideous of 


' 


— 





ed too much of a scar in his forehead, 
he was asked by Augustus if he did 
not receive it when he looked back in 
flight. To neglect fame is far more 





noble than to beg it: we do but under- * 


| monsters having no food, expired of famine ; 
i while affectation, their ofispring and associate, 
] could not long survive their absence. Her na- 
| tive good sense pointed out the objects worthy 
|of her pursuit, and thus was she, through ad- 


| versity, rendered an ornament to society 
b = ae . 
C Te be concluded in our next.) 
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tHe TWILIGHT STAR, addressed in answer to 
EMMELINE. 


WHEN sinking in the crimson west, 
Low Sol proclaims the hour of rest, 
Thy glittering beams my sight arrest, 
Bright twilight Star ! 
Thy rising hour to me how sweet, 
Then day-light makes a slow retreat, 
And musing fancy takes her seat, 
Dear twilight Star! 
‘Tis when thou shed’st thy twinkling ray, - 
That retrospection weaves its way, 
Or sweet anticipations play, 
Lov’d twilight Star ! 
Dear Emmeline, how oft we’ve rov’d, 
In converse sweet, with thos® we lov’d, 
While thro’ the heav’ns, majestic mov’d 
The twilight Star ! 
When Luna’s overpowering beam, 
Danc’d gaily on the lucid stream, 
We ne’er o’ertook’d thy less’ning gleam, 
Pale twilight Star! 
O’erlook’d thee! no, to friendship true, 
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| THE TEAR, by a young lady in her tenth year. 

} 

| THE tear of affection dimm’d Eleanor’s eye, 

| She had parted from Edwin, the youth whom 

she lov’d ; 

| A rose’s pink bosom, that flourish’d close by, 

Receiv’d the pure dew drop that down her 

cheek rov’d. 

This orient pearl on the blossom did beam, 
When Flora return’d to her favorite flow’r; 

She gave to her zephyr the chrystalis’d gem, 
And on Eleanor’s breast it dissolv’d in a 

show’r. 
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SONNET TO HOPE, 





OH ! ever skill’d to wear the form we love ! 
To bid the shades of fear and grief depart, 
Come, gentle Hope! with one gay smile, remove 
| The lasting sadness of an aching heart. T] 
| Thy voice, benign enchantress ! let me hear; time. 
4 Say, that for me some pleasures yet shall 

bloom! 
That fancy’s radiance,friendship’s precious tear, 
Shall soften or shall chase misfortune’s gloom. 
But come not glowing in the dazzling ray 
Which once with dear illusions charm’d my 
eye! 





broth 


|| Oh! strew no more, sweet flatt’rer on my way, they 





‘Thou wast the object to renew 
Our dreams of bliss, that swiftly flew, 
Oh ! twilight Star! 
Ah, Emmeline! tho’ far from me, 
My faithful heart shali muse on thee, 
Whene’er the radiant beams I see, 
Of twilight’s Star. 
Helen. 
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AW AY each soft and tender bliss— 

The laugh of joy—the glance of love— 
The gay discourse—the heart of peace— 

The hours, which wing’d with rapture, move. 
A friend, once wont to give and share 

Each transport of the fleeting year, 
A semblant angel, good and fair, 

To ev’ry thougnot and feeling dear ; 
Explor’d my unsuspecting heart, 

In smiling friendship’s faithless guise, 
Exulting found a tender part, 
# Where lives sott peace, and where it dies. 
And there—ah, there! her ceaseless hate 

Impvress’d an undeserved blow, 
That seal’d with endless grief my fate, 

And plung’d me deep in hopeless woe. 
Then trust not, youth, the melting air, 

The thrilling touch, refin’d embrace ; 
Since treachery has a form so fair, 

And malice wears -so sweet a face. 

om, A. 5. 








fam. 
hat ceaseless feels tl i i 
| That ceaseless feels the triumph grief has Ma 


erain’d ! 


The flow’rs I fondly thought too bright to die, sent 

Visions less fair will soothe my pensive breast, MJinses 
| ‘That asks not happiness but longs for rest! by ey 
TO MATILDA, othe 
I mar 
| WHY, pensive Maid, with cypress vested lyre, Hshe x 
|| Pour forth so sad the sorrows of thy breast? a 
| Why thus to mis’ry yield each tuneful wi me 
| y yy re, 
| That joy once sounded, as Matilda prest ? som 
| Be ever dry’d the tear, and hush’d the grief, peoy 
That preys too deeply on thy beauteous form: Fan - 
| Thou never, love, hadst liv’d to want relief, his { 
| Had I not suffer’d in misfortune’s storm. - 
| Oh! cease, Matilda, nor a wound impart, hep] 
| Where stern affliction long hastyrant reign’d, B— 
| Nor blame the wand’rings of a bleeding heart, 
| 

| 

' 


Adieu ! dear girl—may absence stop the tear, cou 





} 
| And time soon chase each sorrow from thy [the 
| breast! and 
| Oh! may’st thou find the joy denied me here, : 
! And guardian angels on thy pillow rest! El 
|| For soon, too soon, I leave my native shore, ~ sub’ 
| Where faithless hope once smil’d with aspect §, 
\ bland ; ' “ 43 
| Perliaps, to see its much lov’d haunts no more, 1 . 
| And sink unfriended in some distant land ! nad 
God of the good! extend thy mighty pow’r, arr 
_ To save this lovely victim from the tomb ! res} 
‘Oh! make her future life contentment’s hour, Hi 
And on her faded cheek health’s roses bloom! ‘ 
Vali 





Thaddeus. 





